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WYOMING LANDS. 


The following letter relates to some interesting 
events in the history ef the state. It was prepared by 
Col. Pickering, at the request of his son, and was print- 
ed in a pamphlet for the use of his family, without in- 
tending its more extensive circulation than among his 
immediate connections, from one of whom we have ob- 
tained acopy, with permission to insert it in the Regis- 
ter. From its great length, we are compelled to divide 
the letter, The first part, which we now publish, con- 
tains a connected history of the Wyoming land dispute. 


expulsion, and their return in 1769, when they madea 
permanent settlement; and from this last period, enter 
upon varieus interesting details, which will carry you 
along to those of which you desired a particular state- 
ment. 

The kings of England, claiming North America on 
the ground of first discovery, by their subjects, or per- 
sons commissioned by them (a ground of right which 
scems to have been tacitly admitted by the maritime 
powers of Europe, as acommon principle) made grants, 
at various times, to their subjects, of lands and territo- 
ries now comprehended within the limits of the United 
States. The grants to Massachusetts and Connecticut 
extended from the Atlantic, on the east, westward, 


That which will succeed next week, contains the per- | across the whole continent, to the Western Ocean, or 


sonal narrative, or a history of his captivity and suffer- 
ings among the Connecticut claimants, more full and au- 
thentic than we have before seen, and will, we doubt 
not, be interesting to our readers. 


A LETTER FROM COL. PICKERING, 
Containing a narrative of the outrage committed on him at 
Wyoming: with an account of the controversies respect- 
tng the lands claimed by the state of Pennsylvania and 
Connecticut, which led to that event. 


My pkar son,—After hearing me recite the particu- 
lars of an outrage committed upon me, while I resided 
at Wyoming, in Pennsylvania, the details excited an in- 
terest which induced you torequest [would commit them 
to writing. Some months have since elapsed; but I 
now sit down to commence the fulfilment of my pro- 
mise, conformably to your wishes. 

The outrage originated in Conncticut; and with some 
men of distinction, from whom good, and not evil things, 
might have been expected. But common experience 
compels our assent to the correctness of St. Paul’s as- 


Great South Sea. ‘ 

By the terms of these grants, extending to the West- 
ern Ocean, it seems natural to suppose the continent to 
have been conceived, in early times, of comparatively 
little breadth: yet the like language was retained after 
the vast breadth of the continent was pretty well un- 
derstood. : : 

Massachusetts and Connecticut, since the union of the 
United States, have released to the latter all their claims 
to territory westward, beyond, certain specified limits; 
reserving the right of soil in the residue, and the pow- 
er to dispose of it. The reservation of Massachusetts 
contained, I believe, some millions of actes, now con- 
stituting the western part of the State of New York, 
pursuant to an agreement between this latter State and 
Massachusetts. The Connecticut Reserve (sometimes 
called New Connecticut, but now constituting part of 
the state of Ohio) lying immediately westward of Penn- 
sylvania, and extending one hundred and twenty miles 
from the Pensylvania line, contained about a million of 
acres. Since the completion of this negociation with 
Connecticut, whereby, in 1800; Congress admitted and 


sertion, that “The love of money is the root- of all evil.” | confirmed her claim to the Reserve just mentioned, she 
The avarice of wealth applies to property of any kind, | has sold it fera million of dollars or upwards; which 


as well as to what is strictly called money. The lands 
originally designated by the Indian name of Wyoming, 
were in the range, westward of the charter lines of 
Connecticut; some of her inhabitants made settlements 
on them: and these were patronized by their govern- 
ment, which extended its jurisdiction over them. The 
same lands were comprised within the charter ef Penn- 
sylvania. The right to those lands became the ground 
of a long and mischievous contreversy between the 
governments of the two provinces, and between indi- 
viduals claiming property in them, under each. A fe- 
deral court, coustituted during our Revolationary War, 
conformably to the Articles of Confederation, to con- 
sider and decide on this controversy, determined unani- 
mously in favour of Pennsylvania. From this decision 
there lay no appeal: yet the interested men in Con- 
necticut persevered in their attempts to hold the dis- 
puted lands; and used the most unjustifiable means to. 
effect their object. Hence arose the injuries sustained. 

To give you a full understanding of the subject, I 
must go back to the seventeenth century, in which the 
Charters of the two provinces were granted by Charles 
the Second, making a very tew remarks; and then, skip- 
ping over a period of eighty years, come to the time of 
the first lodgment made by the Connecticut men, on the 
spot especially called Wromine, in 1762; notice their 
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proceeds of the sales, that state wisely appropriated 
towards the maintenance of schools throughout the 
state. ‘This fund bas so accumulated, as now to amount 
to about a $1,500,000, the interest of which, dis- 
tributed among the schools, will leave very little bur- 
then on the people, for their support. Massachusetts, 
had she managed her Reserve with equal prudence, 
might now have possessed an equal, probably a much 
larger fund, for the same beneficial purpose: but it was 
sacrificed to an improvident (perhaps, on the part of 
some few influential individuals, a corrupt) specula- 
tion. 2 
But some years prior to our Revolution, Connecticut, 
or rather some of its inhabitants, men of influence, set 
up a claim to lands within the range of her north and 
south lines, westward ef New York and New Jersey; 
and individuals, associating in companies, though not 
incorporated, made purchases of Indians,of large bodies 
of land, westward of the river Delaware, and within the 
charter boundaries of Pennsylvania. These purchases 
were not made, I am well satisfied, at any Public Coun- 
cil, or open Treaties, with the Indian tribes to whom 
the soil belonged, but of little knots of inferior and un 
authorised Chiefs, perfectly indifferent about the con 
sequences, provided they received some present grati- 
fications, of comparatively small value. The ground 
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But this band (after some bickering with a few Penn- 
sylvanians, men employed by the proprietaries, the 
Penn family) was driven out by the Indians, with the 
loss of some lives. 

These disorders being made known to the govern- 
ment in Great Britain, an order issued from the king in 
council, prohibiting the settling on any Indian lands. 
This salutary order checked the zeal of the Connecticut 
men; they lay still, waiting for the extinction of the In- 
dian title. 

The principal and most active association in Connec- 
ticut, was called the Susquehanna Company. They 
pretended to have purchased of the Indians, a tract of 
land of about the breadth of one degree of latitude, 
(the supposed or assumed breadth of Connecticut,) 
comprehending a little more than the whole af the forty- 
second degree ; and commencing at a line ten fniles east 
of the north-east branch of the river Susquehanna, it 
was extended thence westward, one hundred and twen- 
ty miles. s 

The other association in Connecticut, was called the 
Delaware Company. This band set up aclaim to the 
whole tract lying between the river Delaware (the east- 
ern boundary of Pennsylvania) and the tract claimed by 
the Susquehanna Company. The Delaware Company 
appear to have shown little activity in settling, or sup- 
porting, the few persons who took possession under 
their claim. I am not informed, whether they ever 
made eyen a sham purchase of the Indians, as a cover 
for their few settlers; and at the time I went to the Sus- 
quehanna, in January, 1787, authorized by an act of the 
Legislature of Pennsylvania, to quiet the minds of the 
people, and induce their submission to the jurisdiction 
of that state, 1 barely heard that such an association as 
the Delaware Company had once existed, and that some 
half-dozen families remained within the limits of their 
claim. The decree of the Federal Court, at Trenton, 
in December, 1782, declaring that Connecticut had no 
right to the lands in question, I presume, induced the 
Delaware Company to abandon their pretensions. 

I just now remarked, that in consequence of the roy- 
al order, prohibiting any settlements on Indian lands, 
the Connecticut people lay quiet, waiting for the ex- 
tinction of the Indian title to the Wyoming lands. This, 
by the way, is an evidence that the Susquehanna Com- 
pany placed no confidence in their Indian deed; con- 
scious that it was surreptitiously obtained, not at a pub- 
lic treaty, nor from Indians authorized to act for their 
tribes. 

And mark the cunning of this company. In the au- 
tumn of 1768, Sir William Johnson, the superintendent 
of Indian affairs under the crown, held a grand treaty, 
on the Mohawk river, with all the tribes composing the 
Iroquois Confederacy, originally five, and afterwards, 
by their admitting the Tuscororas to dwell among them, 
the Six Nations. This confederacy claiming, I believe, 
by right of conquest from the Delawares, (on whom, 
in their figurative language, they had put petticoats, ) 
nearly all the Iands within the limits of Pennsylvania; 


on which this Connecticut claim to lands in Pennsylva- 
nia rested, was, that the charter of the latter (to Wil- 
liam Penn) was subsequent, by about twenty years, to 
the charter of Connecticut—beth granted by Charles 
the Second. It is true, that as early as 1620, James the 
First granted to divers of his subjects, lords and gentle- 
men, a vast tract of country, from the 40th to the 48th 
degrees of latitude, and carrying that breadth from the 
Atlantic to the Western Ocean, or Great South Sea: 
and those patentees transferred their title to the tract 
now constituting the state of Connecticut, as early as 
the year 1631; and with the same extentte the Seuth 
Sea,* And therefore it was that the charter given by 
Charles the Second contained the same descriptive 
language, But notwithstanding the terms of the char- 
ter, and with a perfect knowledge of that to William 
Penn, the government of Connecticut did not I believe, 
set up a formal claim to lands in Pennsylvania, until a 
considerable number ef its inhabitants had taken actual 
possession. Andthese inhabitants made their settle- 
ment without [any act of Connecticut to authorise their 
proceedings; although, after the settlement appeared 
to have some stability, Connecticut extended its govern- 
ment to them, and finally erected that district into a 
county, by the name of Westmoreland. The settlers 
never received any grant of the lands from the Gevern- 
ment of Connecticut. Of this 1 was informed by one 
of her most distinguished citizens, Doctor Johnson, in 
answer to my question on that point: but he considered 
the recognition of the settlement, and the extending 
and exercising of government over them, as equivalent 
toagrant. If prior to our Revolution, Connecticut 
had formally extended her claims to lands in Pennsyl- 
vania (or any where beyond the province of New York) 
and the question had been brought before the king in 
council, or before commissioners appointed by royal 
authority, | have no sort of doubt that the claim would 
have been considered as visionary; and that Connecti- 
cut would have been confined to present limits. And 
precisely the same would have been the condition of 
Massachusetts. But before any such decision} could 
be had, the war of our revolution commenced; and af- 
ter its close, the claims of both these states to western 
territory, were formally advanced. This step was par- 
ticularly obnoxious to New Hampshire, Rhode Island, 
Delaware and Maryland, who had no claims to western 
lands. The actual acquisition of these, as far west as the 
river Mississippi, was the fruit of a long and distressing 
war, and yielded up to the United States by the treaty 
of peace. The cause being common, and such an ex- 
tension of territory having been in fact obtained by 
the joint expenditure of the blood and treasure of all the 
states,—all ought to particpate in the benefit. Hence 
the cessions of New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut 
and other states, of their claims to western lands, to the 
United States, for the common benefit ef all. 
What has usually been called the Seven Years War, 
between Great Britain and France, and which arose in 
America, from the encroachments of France on the 


territories of Great Britain, began in 1755, and was ter- | and their right being admitted, the proprietaries of the 
minated by the preliminary treaty of peace near the | province appointed commissioners to attend this great 
close of 1762. It was in this year (1762) that some | treaty, to negociate with the Indians for the purchase 
Connecticut settlers, flying over New York and New | of all the land lying between the river Delaware and 
Jesey, pounced upon the beautiful vale of Wyoming.”’’: | the north-east branch of the Susquehanna, east and 
west, and between the termination of the 42d degree of 
latitude on the north, and the line of former purchases 
on the south. The purchase extended also to land on 
the west side of the river for many miles above Wyo- 
ming. ‘To eflect this shines, Soo propegensts a to 

: : ndian sides other valuable presents, goods to 
= subject: and that Dr. Johnson, the most eminent ets caae thousand canal sterlioge Such, 
awyer in Connecticut, with Col. Dyer, also a lawyer, | 7 think, was the information I received many years ago, 


eae interested and active partisan of the Susquehan- | from my friend Mr. Peters,* who was present at the 
na Company, went to London as Agents for Connecti- | treaty 
} é . 


cut to support its claim. Trumbull’s history, which I | 
have not time to consult, may furnish information. | 

+The descriptive words of Mr. Rittenhouse, when he 
saw it, afterthe Revolutionary War, 


*A similar transfer was made to Massachusetts, and 
with the like extent to the South Sea, in 1628. 

TI recollect to have heard, that not long prior to our 
revolution, an application was made to the British 
Goveroment—probably by the Penn proprietaries—on 





























* Richard Peters, Esq. now district judge of the state 
of Pennsylvania. His father was secretary of the pro- 
prietaries’ land office, 
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As soon as the busy members of the Susquehanna | body of Indians and some British troops, in the year 


Company became acquainted with the result of this} 1778. 


It was a leading principle of policy, with the 


treaty, they assembled, in Connecticut, and came to a| Susquehanna Company, to increase their physical 


determination to recommence a settlement on the Wyo- 
ming lands. 
ilers, showed me, in 1787, a copy of the Company’s 
proceedings. The preamble sct furth, in words to this 
effect, “ That whereas the king, in council, had (at the 
time therein mentioned) forb:dden any settlement on 
Indian lands, until their title should be regularly extin- 
guished; and whereas their title to lands, claimed by 
the Company on the Susquehanna, has now been ex- 
tinguished: Resolved, that the Company will forthwith 
proceed to settle the same.” You will observe, that 
this extinction of the Indian title was effeeted, not by 
the Company—but by the Penns, proprietaries of Penu- 
sylvania, : 

The Company accordingly appropriated five town- 
ships, each five miles square,and each divided into forty 
shares, as free gifis to the first forty settlers in each 
township. Thus encouraged, many men started in the 
following winter,and reached Wyoming about February, 
1763. Many parts of the flats, interval or bottom lands, 
were clear of wood, and ready for cultivation. By the 
time they had built log-houses, and provided other ac- 
commodations for their families and stock, they had only 
to plant and sow to obtain the means for subsisting them. 

This intrusion (as the Pennsylvanians called it) roused 
the proprietaries and their agents, who endeavoured to 
expel the intruders; but these were too numerous and 
too determined to give way to a small force; much less 
to abandon their enterprise, beeause a few of them 
were sometimes caught and prosecuted as trespassers, 
in the Pennsylvania courts. The proprietary governors 
(who were themselves of the Penn family) made repre- 
sentations to their General Assembly, to obtain an ade- 
quate military force; but the General Assembly, at that 
time, as it always had been, and continued to be,until the 
commencement of our revolutionary war, (besides that 
the members had no great affection for the proprieta- 
ries, with whom, if I mistake not, positive controversies 
subsisted) was entirely governed by the Quakers, to 
whom war was abhorrent, and who could not, without 
a palpable violation of their pacific principles, take up 
arms, or employ them, to recover or protect even their 
certain rights. From them, therefore, the proprietaries 
received no efficient aid. Recourse was then had to 
volunteers. These marched in arms against the Con- 
necticut men; but the latter stood their ground, and re- 
pelled force by force. In these rencounters, some lives 
were lost. In one of them (I believe the last, in 1774) 
a Mr. Lukens, son of the surveyor general of the pro- 
vince, was killed. 

But on both sides, such were the appearances of more 
fatal hostilities, that in November, 1775, Congress, then 
sitting in Philadelphia, passed the following resolution: 
t- ‘* The Congress, considering that the most perfect 
union between all the colonies, is essentially necessary 
for the preservation of the just rights of North America, 
and being apprehensive that there is great danger of 
hostilities being commenced, at or near Wyoming, be- 
tween the inhabitants of the colony of Pennsylvania and 
those of Connecticut: 

* Resolved, That the assemblies of the said colonies 
be requested to take the most speedy and effectual steps 
to prevent such hostilities.” 

Copies ef this resolution were transmitted, of course, 
to those assemblies. A copy wasalso ordered to be 
sent, by express, to the magistrates, and people of 
Pennsylvania and Connecticut, on the waters of the 
Susquehanna. 

The resolution appears to have had the desired effect, 
so far as to prevent a renewal of hostilities ; but not, as 
I remember to have been told, to prevent an accession 
to the strength of the Connecticut settlers, by new emi- 
grations, during the revolutionary war; until the settle- 
ment was breken up by a military force, composed of a 


strength, at Wyoming, in the hope of maintaining by 


Colonel Butler, one of the principal set- } force what they might not be able to hold by right; and 


it was because this was at least doubtful, that they had 
recourse to the former. 

In the snmmer of 1778, a body of Indians, with some 
British troops, marched from Niagara, through the wil- 
derness, and falling upon the Connecticut settlements, 
broke them all up, killed a considerable number of the 
men in battle, burnt their houses and barns, killed their 
live stock, and completely destroyed their property. 
The survivors, with the women and children, fled from 
the country. It is remarkable, that the leader of this 
expedition was a native of Connecticut, Colonel John 
Butler, who long before had been attached to the In- 
dian agency in Canada, under Sir William Johnston, or 
his son, Sir John Johnston, or both.* 

After the enemy had gone back to Niagara, the Con- 
necticut people gradually returned to Wyoming, with 
the exception of a few of the men, and some of the 
families which had lost their heads, or sons and brothers, 
in battle. : 

Some continental troops were stationed there fer the 
protection of that frontier, during the remainder of the 
war. When peace took place, these were withdrawn. 
But the government of Pennsylvania raised a military 
force, and sent it to Wyoming, under the flimsy pre- 
tence of still guarding that frontier; a formal peace 
(though peace existed in fact) not having been made 
with the Indians. The real object of this measure was, 
to control the Connecticut settlers, and reduce them to 
eutire subjection to the government of Pennsylvania; 
or by rigorous treatment, make them weary of their 
“ promised land.” The conduct of these troops was in 
fact so outrageous, that the General Assembly passed 
an act, authorizing and requiring the sheriff of the 
county of Northumberland (of which county Wyoming 
then formed a part) to go up and put the exiles in pos- 
session of their farms. 

Such was the state of things, when I was requested 
by several of my respectable friends in Philadelphia, 
where I then resided, to accept of a mission frem the 
legislature, to attempt a reconciliation and submission 
of the Connecticut settlers, to the government of Penn- 
sylvania, It was the autumn of 1786, In September I 
had passed through their settlements, on my way with 
a surveyor and two other gentlemen, to view that body 
of lands in and about the great bend of the Susque- 
hanna, in which I was interested, and to which I had 
then thought of removing—not having business in Phila- 
delphia to maintain my family. I saw the Staruca tract, 
and there I had contemplated pitching my tent: the 
same tract on which your brother Timothy settled, in 
1801. pes 3 

Having raceived some information of the mischievous 
dispute relative to the Wyoming lands, I embraced eve- 
ry opportunity, while passing among the settlers, to 
learn their feelings, and ascertain the footing on which 
their peaceable submission to Pennsylvania might be 
effected. : , : 

On my return home to Philadelphia, Mr. Wilson, then 
a distinguished lawyer at the Philadelphia bar,and after- 
wards a judge of the supreme court of the United States, 
called te see me; and he diligently inquired concerning 
the temper and desires of the Connecticut settlers. I 
informed him that they were entirely satisfied with the 
constitution of Pennsylvania, and were ready to submit 
to its government, provided they could be quieted in the 
possession of their farms. They had settled them, they 


* When I was at Niagara, in 1793, with General Lin- 
coln and Beverly Randolph, as commissioners to nego- 
tiate a peace with the western Indians, Colonel Butler 
politely invited us to dine with him; and he gave us a 
handsome enterta'nment. 
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said, in the fullest confidence that they were covered 
by the charter of Connecticut; they had made very 
valuable improvements, built houses and barns, and 
raised good stocks of cattle, and abundance of the ne- 
cessaries of life—when the whole were laid waste and 
destroyed by the common enemy, in 1778—and, more 
than all these things, a great number® of their brethren 
had perished in battle: that from these calamities they 
had not recovered: they were poor, and incapable of 
removing and seeking new settlements. 

The next news I heard on this subject, was from my 
friend Dr. Rush. He told me that the General Assem- 
bly then sitting in Philadelphia, had just passed a law 
erecting the Wyoming settlement, and a large extent 
of country above and below it, into a new county, by 
the name of Luzerne;t} that the usual county offices 
would be created, all of which would be conferred on 
me, if I would accept them. ‘That being a New Eng- 
Jand man, the Connecticut settlers would place a confi- 
dence in my information and advice, which they would 
be inclined to withhold from a Pennsylvanian; and thus 
I might be the happy instrument of putting an end to 
an inyeterate and disastrous controversy. 

Mr. Wilson also encouraged and advised me to take 
the step proposed by Dr, Rush. And after taking time 
for consideration, 1 informed Mr. Wilson that I would 
engage in this business, provided I might assure the Con- 
necticut settlers that the Legislature would quiet them in 
their possessions. 1 particularly asked his epinion as a 
lawyer—as I also did that of Miers Fisher, a distinguish- 
ed lawyer of the society of Quakers: “ Whether an act 
of the Legislature would be competent for that purpose, 
against the claims of Pennsylvanians, under titles to the 
same lands, derived from the proprietaries; or rather, 
Whether the power of the Legislature was competent to 
enact such a law?” Both the gentlemen answered in 
the affirmative—to accomplish a very great public 

ood. 
. With this understanding, I received, from the execu- 
tive, appeintments to various county offices; and an act 
of the Legislature authorized me to hold elections of 
such officers for the county, as were in the choice of the 
people; and, in a word, to organize the county. 
[To be Continued. } 





From the Pottsville Advocate. 


SKETCHES OF POTTSVILLE. 
No. II. 


Mount Carbon comprises the southern extremity of 
Pottsville. It stands on the Schuylkill, at the feot of 
the Sharp Mountain, lying in the valley between that 
and Second Mountain. Its situation is romantic; the 
abrupt hills, rising almost perpendicularly around, are 
strikingly grand; while the Schuylkill, winding through 
the gorges of the mountain, completes a scene of pic- 
turesque beauty, unsurpassed by the points in whose 
praise our northern tourists are so fluent. Sharp Moun- 
tain itself is a remarkable natural curiosity; resembling 
a rampart-boundary to the coal region on the/south. It 
traverses the country from the Susquelanna to the Le- 
high, generally preserving an uniform shape, having in 
its centre a perpendicular wall of secondary rocks, up- 
on which it is formed. On the northern side of the 
rock, coal is abundant, but no traces have been found 
on the south. Since geelogy has become a topic of 
greneral interest among our friends in Philadelphia, we 
indulge a hope, that in their researches this season, we 
may be favoured with their visits; especially as the dis- 














* To the best of my recollection, they told me that 
the number of their slain, and that died of their wounds, 
amounted to about 170. 

¢ This was in honour of the Count de la Luzerne, 
who bad been the French minister to the United States, 
during several years of our revolutionary war. 
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| tance is short, and our accommodations more than pas- 
sably good. 

The original town of Mount Carbon received con- 
| siderable additions during the last year, which were 
| slightly noticed in my first number, but as it may be 
| considered as the port of our borough, it deserves mere 
| particular attention. I shall endeavour to convey an 
| idea of its conveniences for transportation. At the 

Mount Carbon bridge the canal divides; the east branch 
winding around the foot of the Sharp Mountain, passes 
the Green-wood improvements and strikes the river at 
some distance above, in the direction of Port Carbon. 
The west branch is about 200 yards in length before it 
enters the river. Since the closing of mavigation, the 
lock at its mouth has been renewed under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Mills, the agent for the canal company. 
In the pool above are the docks of Messrs. Ellmaker, 
Audenreid, and White and Coombe, who have two 
docks at the rear of their store-houses, each 28 feet 
wide, and in length one is 100 and the other 150 feet; 
beyond are Mr. Eldridge’s landings, adjoining the range 
now constructing for Messrs. Thouren and Macgregor. 
On the opposite side lie the boat yards of Mr. Shelly 
and the extensive landings of the North American Com- 
pany. Again on the left, are Mr. S. J. Pott’s wharves; 
those of Messrs. Morris’; and Mr. C. Storer’s boat-yard, 
on which we perceive he is erecting a screw dock. 
The latter lie at the foot of Morrisville, 

The pool below the bridge affords wharves to the 
store-houses of Messrs. Moore and Graham, Nathans, 
Thurston and others. Several new landings are here 
constructing, the margin of the river presenting every 
facility for works of this nature. The principal build- 
ings lately erected are a range of stone stores and dwell- 
ing houses, the hotel on Centre street; and on Market 
street, 6 stone, and 12 frame buildings. The hotel isa 
beautiful edifice of stone, 45 feet wide by 82, exclusive 
of the piazza, which presents a promenade to each sto- 
ry,embracing a view of the mountainous scenery around, 
These improvements are owing to the enterprising spi- 
rit of Messrs. White and Coombe. 

The Mount Carbon rail-road of which I now purpose 
giving a description, was projected as an outlet for the 
rich coal formations of the Norwegian creek valleys. 
The east and west branches of this stream rise at the 
foot of Mine hill; which is itself a vast body of coal 
about a mile and a half apart, running parelle! to it for 
a short distance. They hence take a southerly course, 
exactly at right angles, to the general bearings of the 
coal veins; and, cutting threugh the successive hills, 
wind round te their confluence at the head of Potts. 
ville; from that point, taking a southerly course, to the 
Schuylkill and Mount Carbon. The distance in a di- 
rect line from Mine hill to Sharp Mountain is about 34 
miles; the intermediate space being filled up by coal 
hills, which, with their respective valleys, may be aptly 
compared to the waves of the sea, suddenly arrested in 
their course. Each of these hills contains one or more 
| Seams or veins of coal, averaging cight feet in thickness; 

every cubic yard netting a ton weight 

The Mount Carbon Rail-road Company was incorpo- 

rated in the spring of 1829, and the werk commenced ° 

in the month of October following, under the superin- 
tendence of William R. Hopkins, chief engineer, and 

John White, president. The road was projected, and 

is now nearly completed, on a scale commensurate with 
its importance to the interests of Pottsville; no expense 
having been spared by the company, to render it equal 
in every respect to any similar work now progressing in 
this county. The plan upon which it is constructed is 
nearly as follows:—It has 18 feet surface width; occu- 
pied by two tracks from the head of both branches to 
the main line; and thence to the commencement of the 
piers at Mount Carbon, where a third track is added, to 
facilitate turning off to the respective landings. Each 
track is 4 feet 84 inches wide, with horse track in the 
| centre, strewed with breken stone. At every 8 feet, a 
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drain 18 inches in depth, and filled with broken stone, 
crosses to the side ditches; the stone forming a bed up- 
on which the sleepers or ties rest. 
pears well calculated to keep the timber perfectly dry, 
and lessen the effects of the frost. On the sleepers, 
that are of oak; cheek blocks or cradles, of the same 
material, are treenailed, in which the rails rest and are 
securely wedged, being thereby elevated above the 
part of the sleeper that crosses the horse-path, this is 
not the case, however, on the whole length of the two 
branches, as, in some places, the cheek blocks and 
sleepers are in one solid piece. The rails are also of 
oak, and, on the main line, are uniformly 6 inches by 
10; but on both branches, the rails of the light or as- 
cending track are 6 by 8; the heavy track being the 
same as the main line. The irons on which the wheels 
run are two inches wide by three-eighths in thickness, 
bevelled on the edge, and having the nail holes counter- 
sunk—the heads being trimmed off to prevent jarring 
in the run of the carriages. The road at present ter- 
minates on the landings of Messrs. White and Coombe, 
but it is contemplated, in the course of the season, to 
contiuue it to the lower docks of Mount Carbon. At 
the termination the road is clevated upon 51 piers of 
masonry, erected upon the landings; thence it passes 
through the gap of Sharp mountain across the landings 
before mentioned, following the valley of the Schuyl- 
kill to Morrisville. At this point we have, on the left, 
Messrs. Morris’ mines, and onthe opposite side of the 
river, on the Lippincott and Richards’ tract,the mines now 
working by Mr, Baraclough. The road here leaves 
the Schuylkill at its junction with the Norwegian creek, 
stretching up the valley of the latter, and crossing it 
several times upon solid abutments; hence it runs paral- 


This method ap- | 








| the Spohn, Lewis and Duncan estates, The rail-road 
| here passes B. Pott’s saw-mil!, and extends in a per- 
fectly straight line, a mile in length, nearly to the junc- 
tion with the main road. 

| From the above imperfect -description, some idea of 
| the importance of this work, and its great influence on 
| the interests of Pottsville, may be formed. It is under 
| the able superintendence of Dr. Say; now nearly finish- 
ed, and can be thoroughly completed in a few weeks. 
| It is to be regretted that, at the present favourable sea- 
son, the company have not authorized spirited proceed- 
| ings to effect this desirable object. ELAN. 





REPORT ON BANKS. 


Read in the House of Representatives, March 26, 

Mr. Srmpson, from the committee on banks, to whom 
were referred an item of unfinished business, relative 
to incorporating the ‘Manufacturers’ bank of the North- 
ern Liberties,” a resolution and petitions of the “Bea- 
ver Meadow company,” petitions for the revival of the 
act establishing a bank in the county of Lebanon, pe- 
titions for the establishment of the Jefferson bank in 
the city of Philadelphia, for a bank in Coatsville, and 
for a bank at Kimberton, Chester county, for a bank in 
Philadelphia county, to be called the Moyamensing 
and Passyunk bank, and fora bank at Sunbury, Nor- 
thumberland county, made the following report, which 
was read, viz: 

That your committee have given these several appli- 
cations every consideration that time and opportunity 
afforded, and allowed gentlemen on behalf of the pe- 
titioners a hearing whenever requested. The petition- 
ers for new banks being numerous, and a great anxiety 


lel with the Greenwood improvements, directly through | haying manifested itself for their establishment, your 


Pottsville to the forks—a distance of 6208 feet from the 
piers. Below this are the mines now working by Mr. 
M’Kechiney, and several openings on land belonging to 
D. J. Rhoads, Esq. 

On the last branch, which is 14,200 feet in length, 
the first lateral above the forks belongs to the North 
American Company, and leads to their Centreville col- 
lieries, where they have twelve openings upon the cele- 
brated Lewis and Spohn veins. This coal is in high 
estimation, and has greatly aided in establishing the 
reputation of Schuylkill county coal in the eastern mar- 
kets. Beyond this, the road passes through Benjamin 
Pott’s lands, and again strikes the Spohn vein «at the 
east mines of the North American Company. he Hills- 


committee paid particular attention to the claims of 

each set of petitioners, reported bills proposing to in- 

corporate five new banks,not, however, with the view of 

giving countenance and support to them, but that the 
claims of those who appeared in some degree to re- 
quire banking establishments, might be directly sub- 
| mitted to the decision of the house. The opinion of 
| your committee against the erection of any new company 
| for banking purpose, seems to speak a wholesome voice, 
| emanating from the mass of the people. Pennsylvania 
| now contains banking capital to an enormous amount, 
| and its banks have in circulation paper to the amount 
| of seven millions three hundred and eight thousand dol- 
|lars. In the language of one of our former governors, 


borough tract comes next, on the right, on which are | your committee think that “the establishment of a 
several openings; here we diverge to the left, through | great number of money coining institutions, would be 


the celebrated Peach mountain tract, belonging to J. | spreading, further and wider, the baleful effects which 
White, and pass five openings made by him. Next the 


| flow from such establishments.” 


It is questionable 
Rose Hill tract owned by L. Ellmaker; on these lands | whether too much has not already been done in grant- 


are several mines leased by the Messrs. Warners, Wade 
and others, near the town of Wadesville—a thriving lit- 
tle place laid out by Mr. Ellmaker. Above the town, 
the lateral road from Capt, Wade’s mine comes down. 
The east branch terminates upon the Flowery Field 
tract belonging to Messrs. Bonsall, Wetherill and Cum- 
mings. This land has been extensively worked by va- 
rious individuals. 

The West Branch commences at Marysville, on the 
Oak Hill tract, and is 16,400 feet in length. On this 
estate are the mines leased by Messrs. Smith, Hart, 
Maxwell, Wade, Hall, Dennis, Gallagher, and Martin, 
among those are the celebrated Diamond and Oak hill 
veins. We must not omit mentioning the hotel kept 
here by Mr. B. Gallagher, at a convenient distance from 
Pottsville for an excursion. Below Oak hill are the 
Green park and Clinton tracts; the former belonging 
to John White, and the latter to Mrs, Spohn. At Green 


Park there is one opening-under the superintendence | 


of Mr. James Dill. Adjoining this, is the Belmont es- 
tate, also John White’s. Next the Thouron tract; a 
portion of which has been purchased by Benj. Pott— 
the Spohn vein passing through it. Centiguous are 


ing to corporations the privilege ¢o coin money—a money 
which not answering the purpose of foreign eommerce, 
drains the country of its precious metals, and in their 
place substitutes a currency which is without any value 
except what is stamped by public confidence. 

The granting of such an inherent right of sovereignty 
to individuals, avowedly associated to promote their pe- 
cuniary interests, is putting it in their powerto increase: 
the circulatiing paper medium of the country to such 
an extent as will result in depreciation of, ora total 
want of confidence in bank paper: events too deplor- 
able not to be deprecated by every good citizen. A 
superabundance of banking capital tends to divert them 
from their useful pursuits, to damp the ardor of indus- 
trious enterprize, and censequently to demoralize the 
community. The history of all nations and people that 
have authorised an extensive paper currency, and the 
experience of our own country have furnished melan- 
choly examples of the disasterous consequences which 
flow from such asystem. The increase of these insti- 
tutions can only tend to enrich the wealthy and the 
speculator, while it would in various shapes heap bur- 
thens on the poor and industrious. Banking privi- 
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leges when connected with any other object, has here-|}ed during the thirty preceding years, In France, 
totore always had the deplorable efiect of ruining the | where the Bank of France is alone authorised to issue 


individuals concerned in both projects, and the first 
is fully proven by the examples of such institutions in 
our neighboring states. Their sure tendency is to in- 
duce a spirit of speculation, deceive the public, and at 
the same time create a mutual dependence on each oth- 
er for support in time of need, thatendsin ruin. Penn- 
sylvania as to her amount of banking capital, ranks the 
third state in the union; and as regards broken banks 
she stands, also, third in ranks; Kentucky and Ohio, 
each having had eighteen and Pennsylvania sixteen un- 
fortunate institutions, For the information of the 
House your committee beg leave to state that whenev- 
er one of our banks is in full operation, its debts gene- 
rally consist, first to the stockholders of the capital; 
second, to the community, of the notes in circulation and 
of the credits in account current, commonly called de- 
posits. And its credits, first of discounted notes or bills 
of exchange, and occasionally of public stocks; second 
of the specie in its vaults and of the notes of and balance 
due by other banks; third, of its real estate, either used 
for banking purposes or taken in payment of debts; 
some other incidental items may sometimes be intro- 
duced, a part of the capital is occasionally invested in 
road, canal and bridge stocks, and the debts secured on 
judgments or bonds and mortgages, are generally dis- 
tinguished in the official returns of the banks. Your 
committee in order to give a clear view of the subject, 
annex an abstract of the situation of thirty one charter- 
ed banks of Pennsylvania, in November, 1829. 





Capital $12,032,000 
Notes in circulation $7,270,000 
Deposits - - - 8,758,000 

_ 16,028,000 
Surplus fund - : - 1,142,000 

$29, 202,000 

Bills discounted - ° - $17,526,000 
Public stocks 
Road, canal and bridge stocks t 4,620,000 
Debts secured on mortgages, &c, 
Real estate - - - 1,310,000 
Notes of other banks, and due by other banks 3,338,000 


Specie 2,403,000 


$29,002,000 








The legislature within a few years adopted a most 
beneficial law. Your committee alludes to the law pro- 
hibiting the issuing and circulation of bank notes and 
checks ofa less denomination than five dollars, This 
measure icreased the circulation of silver in our state, 
and was following with the same good effects by several 
of our sister states. Your committee, therefore with 
much deference recommed prohibiting the circulation 
of any notes or checks of less denomination than ten dol- 
lars. They belive the same good effects would result 
from such a law as did fromthe act alluded to, of the 
12th April, 1828, and we should have gold, quarter, half, 
and whole eagles taking the place of nominal responsi- 
bilities. Albert Gallatin, ina late publication says, “the 
first measure is that,which after long experience, a most 
deliberate investigation, and notwithstanding a strenu- 
ous opposition by the parties interested, has been final- 
ly adopted and presevered in by the government of 
Great Britain. By the suppression of all notes of a de- 
nomination less than £5 sterling, in England, Wales, 
and Ireland, the amount of the circulating metallic cur- 
rency has become equal to that of bank notes of every 
description. That metallic currency consists of eight 
millions sterling in silver, which is receivable only in 
payments not exceeding forty shillings, and of twenty 
two millions sterling in gold. This meaure has given a 
better security against fluctuations in the currency, and 
a suspension of specie payments, than had beer enjoy- 


bank notes, and none of a denomination under five 
hundered francs, its circulation hardly ever overreached 
ten millions sterling, or about one tenth part of the 
currency of the country. In the United States, all the 
banks issue notes of five dollars, 

The State of Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
and perhaps some others, have forbidden the issue of 
notes of a lower denomination, to the great convenience 
of the community, and without experiencing any of the 
evils which had been predicted. We have seen in 
Pennsylvania, the chasm occasioned by that suppres- 
sion, instantaneously filled by silver, without the least 
diminution in the amount of currency. We cannot but 
earnestly wish, that the other states may adopt a simi- 
lar measure, and put an end to the circulation of the one, 
two, and three, dollar notes, which is of no utility but 
tothe banks, Those small notes are, as acurrency, ex- 
clusively local, and a public nuisance; and in case of the 
failure of any bank, the loss arising from them falls 
most heavily on the poorest class of the community. 
We have no other data to estimate the proportion they 
bear to the whole amount of notes, than the returns of 
the banks of Massachusetts and Maine, subsequent to 
January, 1825; by which it appears, that in those states, 
those small notes make one-fifth part of the whole pa- 
percurrency. But we would wish to go further than 
this, and in order to bring gold more generally into 
circulation, that all notes under the denomination ef fen 
dollars might be suppressed. The five dollar notes of 
the bank of the United States, constitute less than one 
sixth part of its circulation, and amount in value to two 
thirds of that ofits ten dollar notes. From those data, 
taking into consideration the amount of currency of the 
states where the small notes do not circulate, and al- 
lowing that a portion of the five would be supplied by 
ten dollar notes, the reduction in the amount of the pa- 
per currency, arising from a suppression of the small 
notes, may be estimated at six, and that produced by 
the suppression of the five dollar notes at about seven 
millions. Both together would probably lessen the pa- 
per currency by one fifth, and substitute silver and gold 
coins in lieu thereof.” 

In conclusion, your committee have to state that the 
banking capital of the commonwealth appears to be 
sufficient for all the purposes of discounting all good 
notes that may be offered to the respective institutions, 
as well as for the purpose of trading in gold and silver 
bullion. In Philadelphia city and county alone, the 

'number of banks is thirteen, including the United 

| States Bank, to which a capital of $1,500,000 is assign- 
ed in this statement asemployed in the city. The ag- 
gregate capital is stated to be at least $10,792,000 and 
the amount of last year’s dividends $693,075, or an 
average of nearly 64 per cent; they therefore offer the 
following re solution: 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the 
further consideration of the several applications referred 
to them. 


The two following letters are copied from the New 
York Observer-~—by whose correspondent they were 
written—being a part of a series of letters, descriptive 
of the “ Valley of the Mississippi:”— 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA, 


Respecting whose physical and moral character I shall 
give such netices as my time and labors will allow me 
to make. 

There may be said to be fifteen counties, or one- 
third of the state embraced in this division of Pennsyl- 
vania, and which is bounded eastward by the middle 
ridge of the Allegheny mountains, and is contiguous to 
Virginia, Ohio, and Lake Erie, in other directions: 
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This portion of our country has occupied a consider- | Jefferson College) many men of talents and piety were 
able place in the annals of our nation. Seventy years educated, long before any other of note was established 


ago,it was the abode of numerous tribes of Indians. The 
French claimed much of this region, and had several 
fortified posts in it, and with their Indian allies, carried 
terror and death into the adjoining English settlements 
in the east. The principal of these fortifications was 
fort Du Quesne, which was subsequently called Pitts- 
burg, in honor of the distinguished statesman under 
whose auspices this country was brought under the in- 
fluence of British sway. Many indeed were the brave 
and enterprising settlers who fell amida long centinued, 
and vindictive, but suceessful war, during which,savage 
cruelty and civilized inhumanity and stratagem bedew- 
ed these hills and valleys with blood, and caused the 
voice of lamentation, uttered by sorrowing widows and 
fatherless children, to be heard in many a distant neigh- 
bourhood. It was here, that our beloved Washington 
learned the arts of war, in successful and unsuccessful 
campaigns against the aborigines and their Canadian 
allies. And it was here, that we find him displaying, 
in the armies of Braddock and Dunbar, (the calamitous 
defeat of the former of whom is well known to every 
one who knows any of his country’s history, ) that wis- 
dom, prudence, and valor, which afterwards gained for 
him, the appellation of Fararr or nis Country. Ona 
beautiful farm on which a distinguished female seminary 
now stands, upon the right bank of the Monongahela, 
and nine miles frem Pittsburg, are still to be found me- 
morials of that mournful event. 

The physical features of this region are a surface 
greatly broken, and diversified with high hills and val- 
lies, in the southern part of it—covered with heavy for- 
ests of oak, and walnut, sugar maple, &c.—extensive 
mines of bituminous coal in every part, and of iron in 
many places—a soil various, and generally fertile—well 
watered by the Allegheny and Monongahela, and their 
branches, Conemaugh, French creek, and the Youghio- 
gany, which are navigable at least one-half of the year 
for large boats, bearing, from every part, the productions 
of this region to the more southern parts of the Valley 
of the Mississippi; and a climate remarkably salubrious, 
and not usually affected with extensive epidemics. Be- 
sides, by means of the canal along the Allegheny river, 
intended to form a part of a line of canal communica- 
tion between the two principal ‘cities of the state, and 
of others now in progress, or contemplated, and of three 
turnpike roads across the Allegheny mountains, the fa- 
cilities of trade must be constantly augmented, And 
although this country is by no means equal, in fertility 
of soil, and some other natural advantages, to many 
parts of Ohio, Kentucky, or Illinois, yet it is believed to 
be possessed of other advantages, which will render it a 
populous part of our country. 

With regard to the moral character of this section of 
our country, which, to a christian, is by far the most in- 
teresting subject of inquiry, | have much more to say 
than about its physical features. A large part of the 
first inhabitants of this country were emigrants from the 
eastern part of Pennsylvania and New Jersey; together 
with many foreigners, almost wholly from Scotland and 
Ireland, who adopted this country as the land of their 
future residence. With the very first settlement of the 
country, the ordinances of the gospel were enjoyed to 
a considerable degree. The Rev. Dr. M’M » who 
is still living, and who is justly called the Father of the 
Presbyterian church here, was among the first settlers 
of thisregion. He settled in Washington county, about 
the year 1773, and was until recently the pastor of the 
Chartiers congregation, which he collected, and was 
their spiritual guide for more than fifty years. As soon 
as he commenced hig labors here, he began to lay the 
foundation of a literary institution, which was located at 
Canonsburg, and which, with the blessing of God, he 
intended should be a nursery for the church as well as 
the state. At this academy (which was incorporated 
as a college, nearly thirty years ago, under the name of 








west of the Allegheny mountains, For the first thirty 
or forty years of its entire existence, the number of stu- 
dents, as might have been expected from the circum- 
stances of the people, was small. This valuable insti- 
tution has given an academical education probably to 
more than two hundred men, who have either entered, 
or are now preparing to enter, the sacred ministry. It 
wus under the instruction of its venerable founder, and 
a succession of other worthy teachers, until it became 
a college. Its first president, after that event, was the 
Rev. Tuomas Watson, who was one of the most distin- 
guished young men this country has ever produced. 
A short sketch of his life, may not be uninteresting to 
your readers, 

The parents of this prodigy of talents, for such he 
truly was, were poor. In a very early period of his 
youth, he manifested an extraordinary desire for know- 
ledge. When about fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
being employed as the keeper of the bar of a tavern, in 
Washington, he arrested the attention of the late dis- 
tinguished Judge Addison; who, whilst attending the 
courts of that place, was in the habit of lodging at that 
public house, He had noticed that the youth who at- 
tended the bar had always a book in his hand, when- 
ever he had any Jeisure. Being curious to know more 
about him, he took an opportunity of talking to him 
alone, and was surprised to learn the extent of his read- 
ing, and what it was he was then studying. For he 
found that he was attempting the Latin language, if 
I remember rightly, not only without a teacher, but 
with little or none of the apparatus necessary for suc- 
cessful effort. He encouraged him to go on, and from 
time to time furnished him with books, until he procur- 
ed him a situation at the academy at Canonsburg. After 
having made great proficiency in classical and mathe- 
matical studies there, he was sent, by the munificence, 
chiefly, of a new benefactor and friend, the Rev. Dr. 
M’M , the founder of the seminary, to Nassau Hall, 
Here he completed both his academical and theologi- 
cal studies, under the auspices of the late Rev. Dr. 
Stanhope Smith, then the eloquent and justly celebra- 
ted president of the College of New Jersey. And al- 
though he labored under many disadvantages,—being 
under the necessity of giving instruction, during a large 
portion of his time, in the grammar school connected 
with the college, in order to procure the additional 
funds requisite to support himself, —yet he was confess- 
edly the jirst scholar in his class, and would have re- 
ceived its highest honors, had not ill health compelled 
him to be absent from the college, at the time of the 
final examination of his class. About the time when he 
closed his studies at Princeton, he was unanimously 
chosen by the trustees of Jefferson College, which had 
just been incorporated, as its first president. The du- 
ties of this important office he did not live long to per- 
form. I believe he only survived a year or two, after 
entering upon that office. He died lamented by the 
friends of religion and letters—of both of which he was 
so bright an ornament—not only in this region, but 
wherever his rising fame was known. It is astonishing 
how great were the acquirements, which this young 
man made in the course of a few years. Toa very un- 
commonly accurate knowledge of the Latin and Greek 
languages, he added the Hebrew and some of its cog- 
nate dialects, together with the most important modern 
languages of Europe. Besides, his mathematical, theo- 
logical and general knowledge, was astonishingly pro- 
found and extensive. He had a mind thoroughly dis- 
ciplined, and intensely engaged in the pursuit of know- 
ledge. And so established were his habits of mental 
application, that no circumstances, in his waking mo- 
ments, could relieve him from mental activity, so that 
he may be said to have fallen a victim to a constant 
exertion of thought, which wore out a body naturally 
infirm, and probably not sufficiently sustained by exer- 
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cise. He died in the enjoyment of a sweet composure | been built five years before, by lord Stanwix. This 
of spirit, and of that hope and love which banish fear. | fort was called Fort Pitt, in honor of the celebrated 
It has been said of this extraordinary man, he avowed | Earl of Chatham, under whose auspices as Premier, al- 
to a friend, that so great was his thirst for knowledge, | most the whole of the Valley of the Mississippi was 
he thouglit he could endure all the pain of dying, sup- } wrested from the French in the war of 1754—1763. 
ported by the prospect of gaining more knowledge! 1) Whilst this place was in the possession of the French, 
believe, that with the exception of an excellent sermon | it was a most important port of trade. Here, surround- 








or two, nothing written by Mr. Watson has ever been 
published. 

The Rev. Mr. Watson was succeeded, in the presi- 
dency of the college, by the late Dr. Dunlap. After 
having presided over the institution for several years, 
he resignéd the office, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Dr. Wile, since president of Washington College, and 
who was recently appointed to discharge the duties of 
the same distinguished station, in the college which has 
just been established by the legislature of the State of 
Indiana. Dr. W. was succeeded by the Rev. Mr. Mc- 
Millan, who is now the president of a new College in 
Ohio. The present president of this institution is the 
Rev. Dr. Brown, under whose administration, and with 
the co-operation of the other excellent men who com- 
pose the faculty, the number of its students is annually 
increasing, and its fame constantly extending. The 
present number of students is about 160; nearly 140 of 
whom are in the regular collegiate classes. There are 
few institutions in the country where as good an educa- 
tion can be obtained at so moderate an expense, as this 
college affords. 

At Pittsburgis the University of West Pennsylvania, 
under the superintendence of the Rev. Dr. Bruce of 
the Secession church. It has about fifty students, 
and an excellent college edifice. At Uniontown in 
Fayette County, is Madison College, under the care of 
the Pittsburg conference of the Methodist Mpiscopal 
Church. It has about sixty students, and was estab- 
lished in 1825. 

Washington College is located in the town of Wash- 
ington. After having been closed for two years, it has 
been recently opened again, under the superintendence 
of the Rev. Mr. Elliott. Allegheny College is located 
at Meadville. The Rev. Mr. Alden is president of it. 
It has but few students. Jefferson College has a fund 
of $8,000, the annual income of which is devoted to the 
education of poor and pious young men, 

In my next, I shall continue my description of West 
Pennsylvania, and give some account of the famous city 
of Pittsburg. 

Yours, &c. PuILANDER. 


PITTSBURG, 


December 24, 1830. 
Messas. Evrrors.—-In my last letter I gave you 
some account of Western Pennsylvania, and a brief no- 


ed by savage tribes,the trader found a ready market for 
his articles of traffic. A small fort, erected here by the 
French, was called Du Quesne. It ‘was in attempting 
the capture of this fortress that Braddock was defeated, 
on the eastern bank ofthe Monongahela, at the distance 
of about eight or ten miles above Pittsburg. And af- 
terwards, Grant, with his 800 Caledonians, met witha 
similar disaster upon the hill which has ever since been 
nc gon ate commemorative of his name and his de- 
eat, 

The city of Pittsburg stands on the Delta above de- 
scribed, having atriangular form. It is rapidly extend- 
ing along the alluvial margins of the Monongahela and 
Allegheny rivers, by the sides of Grant’s Hill; and it is 
even encroaching upon that majestic hill. Houses are 
building on its sides, and on its summit. On the west- 
ern side of the Monongahela, and about a mile above 
Pittsburg, lies the flourishing town of Birmingham, and 
immediatély opposite to the city, along the river, and 
under the high and jutting hill called Coal Hill, isa 
street of manufacturing establishments, which may be 
considered as an extension of Birmingham, and is con- 
nected with Pittsburg by a fine bridge, built in 1818, at 
an expense of $110,000. In the opposite direction, 
and north of the Allegheny river, stands Allegheny 
Town, on a beautiful alluvial plain of great extent, con- 
nected with Pittsburg by a bridge, erected in 1819, at 
an expense of $100,000. Above Allegheny Town, 
about a mile, and on the same side, is the town of Man- 
chester. 

In 1810, the population of Pitisburg was about 

, 5,000; in 1820 it was 7,248, and at present, including its 
| suburbs, it is quite 25,000. During a part of the peri- 
od from 1817 to 1824, this city suffered much from the 
| general stagnation of business, and extensive bankrupt- 
_cy which prevailed. During the last 6 or 7 years its 
prosperity has been wonderful, and bids fair to con- 
tinue. 
There are in Pittsburg, one Baptist church; two Pres- 
, byterian; two Methodist; one Episcopal; one Roman 
Catholic, (besides which there is a Cathedral of great 
dimensions building on Grant’s Hill;) one Convenant- 
ers’; one Seceders’, one German Reformed; one Unita- 
rian; one Associate Reformed; one Lutheran, and one 
African; total 14. This statement does not include the 
| suburbs of the city. There are also two or three Pro- 


'testant churches now building. The Rev. Mr. Hop- 


tice of its literary institutions. In the present, I shall | kins ofthe Episcopal Church; the Rev. Dr. Herron of 
continue this subject, and give a brief description of | the Presbyterian, and Rev Drs. Bruce and Black, of 
this city, which has been rightly called the ‘Birming- | the Seceders’ and Covenanters’ are extensively known 


ham of the West.” 

Pittsburg is situated in 40 deg. 32 min. of north lati- 
tude; 300 miles west of Philadelphia, 120 south of lake 
Erie, 1,100 by land and 2,000 by water, above New Or- 
leans. itstands at the junction of the Monongahela 
and Allegheny rivers, and its site is very much that of 
a Delta. The Monongahela here runs nearly a due 
north course; the Allegheny flows into it from the east, 
and both combining their streams form the beautiful 
Ohio, which flows away with a northern course. The 
city stands upon a level alluvial bottom of quite a limit- 
ed extent; for immediately back of it, and at a distance 
of not more than half a mile from the Point,rises Grant’s 
Hill, high and almost precipitous, which is the great 
secondary bank, and spreads itself out so as to leave, 
along the Allegheny river, a strip of land of about one- 
third, or one-fourth ofa mile in width, of great fertility, 
—and along the Monongahela, a still narrower strip of 
alluvial bottom. 

This city was founded in the year 1765; a fort had 


as men of learning and talents, as well asof piety. The 
other ministers here are alsoexcellent men, but younger 
and less known abroad, 
Besides the Banks, Hotels, Museum, Churches, 
| Bridges, Manufacturing Establishments, &c. the princi- 
pal objects worthy of the attention ofa stranger are, k. 
| The Western University of Pennsylvania, whese build- 
|ings are nearly completed. They stand near Grants’ 
Hill; on the Monongahela side of the city. This insti- 
tution is under the instruction of the Rev. Dr. Bruce as 
president, and has about 50 students. 2. The State 
Prison in Allegheny Town, which has cost the state a 
vast amount of money, and is established somewhat up+ 
onthe plan of the new Prison in Philadelphia, It is 
said to be a failure. Itisgreatly to be regretted that 
the plan of the Weathersfield Prison, or of that at Au- 
burn, was not pursued. This nation, I may say the 
State of Pennsylvania alone, has thrown away more 
money than would be needed to bring the whole youth- 
ful population of our land into Sunday Schools, and give 
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to each school a goodlibrary. 3. The Theological Semi-| riving here every year from Philadelphia, loaded with 


nary, located also in Allegheny Town. 


The edifice of | merchandise for the west. 


Whilst the quantity of flour, 


this important and rising institution will be completed | whiskey, lumber, salt, &c. whichis brought to this place 


in afew months. 


It stands ona beautiful, insulated | by the roads, the canal, and the rivers, for exportation 
hill, or knoll—rather of the form of a ridge than of a| to the lower parts of the valley is immense. 


It is cal- 


sugar loaf—about 100 feet higher than the waters of | culated that 50,000,0C0 feet of plank descend the Alle- 


the Allegheny river. 
cend this hill of science and religion. 
be like the Hill of Zion, a consecrated place, and highly 

favoured of the Lord. The main building is four sto- 

ries high, and the wings are three stories. It is 100} 
feet long, and contains 100 single rooms, each to con- | 
tain one student; which I think an excellent part of the 
plan. There are also rooms for the library, (which, by 
donations from Scotland and from individuals in this | 
country, is already quite respectable) and for recita- 

tions, &c. The prospect from this eminence is truly 
delightful. You get above the smoke of this smoky 
city, and breathe the pure atmosphere, and look abroad 
over the city with its immense manufacturing establish- | 
ments, and the noble rivers below, over whose waves 
boats of every description are constantly moving; pro- 
pelled by oars, sails, or steam. There are now twenty 
five excellent young men in this infant seminary, pre- 
paring, under the tuition of Professors Halsey and Ne- 
vin,—men of the right spirit—for the sacred ministry. 
It is to be lamented that this institution is allowed to 
struggle with heavy pecuniary embarrassments, when it 
is obvious to any one, that it is of vast importance to the 
Church in the West. Will not our brethren in the 
East come forward to its aid? 4. The United States 
Arsenal, about two miles above the city, on the south 
side of the Allegheny river. This is a large depot of 
arms, ordnance, &c. It encloses about four acres. 5. 
The City Water Works, erected in 1828,—a noble and 
valuable monument of liberality and enterprize. The 
water is elevated 116 fet, from the Allegheny river, by 
a pipe of 15 inches in diameter, and 2,459 in length, to 
a basin or reservoir, on Grant’s Hill, 11 feet deep, and 
calculated to contain 1,000,000 of gallons. The water 
is raised by a steam engine of 84 horse power, which 
will elevate 1,500,000 gallons in 24 hours. I might 
mention also the beautiful aqueduct of the Pennsylva- 
uia canal, across the Allegheny river, a short distance 
above the bridge. 

The vast quantities of coal in all the hills around; and 
of iron manufactured in this entire region—particularly 
along the nrountains,—combined with the fine situation 
of this city for commercial enterprise, have made it a 
vast assemblage of manufacturing establishments, which 
are day and night rolling up immense volumes of smoke, 
darkening the very heavens, and discoloring every ob- 
ject—the houses and their inhabitants! There are 
here fen Foundries, fot various castings, including 
steam engines and ploughs. M’Clury and Company’s 
was erected in the year 1803, for the sum of $77,000, 
and has cast many cannon, balls, &c. for the govern- 
ment. There are siz Glass Works. The excellence 
of the manufactures of this city in glass are well known. 
There are eight Rolling Mills, consuming 3,190 bushels 
of coals daily, and driven by ten steam engines, of from 
60 to 100 horse power each, ‘There are five Cotton 
Factories, propelled by steam, and having many thou- 
sands of spindles: There are seven shops for making 
and repairing steam enginesand machinery. There are 
two Steam Flour Mills. Ihave not time to enumerate 
the copper, tin, nail, and earthenware factories. Nor 
those for the manufacturing of Anives, files, and othér 
articles of cutlery. Nor the saw mills, dye wood cutting 
mills, brass'and Bell foundries, &c. which employ 24 
steam engines. The number of yards for the buildings 
of flat, keel, and steam boats, I do not know exactly. 
This is the greatest place inthe west, and perhaps in 
the world, for the building ofsteam-boats! The manu- 


factures of this place certainly exceed $2,000,000 an- 
Rually. 


There are not less than 5 or 6 
Yor, VII. 36 





thousand waggons ar- 





It is literally quite a task toas-| gheny alone, brought from the fine forests of pine and 
May it indeed | hemlock ani other timber which existon the sources of 


that river. 

The coal which abounds here is found in strata of 
from 6 inches to 10 (or more) feetindepth. And what 
is remarkable, it is found in the hills which overlook 
Pittsburg at the height of abuut 300 feet above the bot- 
tom of the rivers. Below this one stratum, which is of 
about equal elevation, no other is found until you de- 
scend into the base of the hills some feet below the 
bottom of the rivers. Itis not the fact that the great 
mass of these hillsiscoa/. Buta small portion of them 
are of this species of substance. Coal hill immediately 
opposite the city on the west side of the Monongahela, 
is a great source of this kind of fuel. The miners have 
penetrated a great distance, and the coal is slided down 
the hill into boats, or deposited for the wagons, by what 
may be termed a kind of rail-road, to the alarm of many 
a passer-by. In Grant’s Hill, the perforations, mae in 
digging coal, reach in some places quite through the 
hill, from river to river. Itis worthy ofa strangei’s at- 
tention to explore the interior of these gloomy regions, 
survey the dark caverns and the pillars whieh sustain 
the superimposed mass of mountain, and contemplate 
the leaden colored faces of the miners, as they meet his 
eye when the torch’s gleam falls upon him. But let 
him not expect to escape without atoning for his temeri- 
ty in entering these abodes of Pluto, or rather Plutus, 
by paying a suitable reward either in money, or, as is 
too commonly the case, in whishey. — 

lo a stranger nothing is more imposing than to 
stand on the bank of the Monongahela above the point, 
and survey the steamboats as they depart on their long 
voyages down the Ohio, or when they arrive upon their 
return. There is something grand in this sight—to see 
some of the large steamboats, of a beautiful form, and 
great power, marching up heavily loaded, overcoming 
the resistance of the current, and discharging at inter- 
vals their steam, which occasions the most loud and 
starting roar, re-echoed in quick succession from the 
hills which environ the city. Nothing is more striking 
to one who witresses the scene forthe firsttime. In 
my next, I shall give you an account of my voyage in 
one of these boats, as | expect to set out to morrow to 
descend the Great Valley. 

There is much moral power in this city. Much 
wealth and intelligence; many Sunday schools, and 
many friends of these noble institutions. A grand Sun- 
day school meeting was held here in October, an ac- 
count of which you have published. I am happy to 
say that there are favorable appearances in the two 
Presbyterian churches here, and an incipient revival in 
Jefferson College which is not far distant. May the 
Lord revive His work throughout this whole te- 

nf 
ne in my last letter that there are five col- 
leges, and one theological seminary in West Pennsylva- 
nia, and I gave their names. I will not add any thing 
to the account which I then gave. Iam yours &c. 
PHILANDER. 











AN EXTRAORDINARY RooT.—Capt. James Lee, of the 
borough of Northumberland, Pennsylvania, yaised a 
parsnip in his garden last season, which weighed up- 
wards of ten pounds. 


Canvas Back Ducks. —A pair of these fine fowl were 
killed at York, Pa. which are said to have been the first 
ever obtained on the Codorous. They belonged = 
large flock which was found on those waters.—fiepwd, 
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From the National Gazette. 
THE PUBLIC DINNER 


In honour of Commore Bain pring, given onthe 14th 
instant, was attended bya numerous, intelligent and 
patriot company, c onsisting of men of all parties in 
politics, desirous of expressing, as Americans, to an old 
and favorite hero, their unabated sense of his inestima- 
ble services. Ina large commercial emporium there 
must-always exist a more critical appreciation of the 
kind, and the extent of such merit as that which is so 
affluently exhibited in the history of the achievements 
of Bainbridge. We were not, therefore, surprised to 
observe among the guests men of almost every profes- 
sion, and business, and trade, called into agreeable and 
salutary association by a sentiment which, in its nation- 
ality, merged every distinction, whether of wealth or 
of politics, 

Our venerated and most useful citizen Peter S. Du- 
ponceau, Esq. presided; successfully supported by the 
Vice Presidents, Gen. Patterson and J. P. Wetherill, 
Esqrs. At the table we observed Commodore Creigh- 
ton, Captain Conner, Lieutenant Chauncey, &c. 

After a very excellent repast, prepared with Mr. 
Head’s usual skill, taste, and attention, the following 
toasts were given, and most of them received, by the 
company, with strong expressions of pleasure and ap- 
probation :— 

Ist. Our Country, the land of freedom, industry and 
peace.—Music, Hail Columbia. 

2d. The President of the United States—Music, Jack- 
son’s March. 

3d. Tne Governor of the State of Pennsylvania— 
Music, Governor’s March, 

4th. The memory of Washington—Music, Rosslyn 
Castle, 

Sth. The Army of the United States—Music, Star 
Spangled Banner. 


6th. The Navy of the United States—Music, Yankee | seaman from a vessel of that nation. 


Doodle. 
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though he be but a poor sailor, should be and it is hop- 
ed will ever hereafter be inviolable. Great Britain 
claimed the right of taking by force on the high seas, 
her own seamen, as she pretended, but in fact Ameri- 
can seamen from on Board of American vessels, and ex- 
ercised it with outrageous violence. Here the national 
honour was wounded in its most sensitive part, snd it 
was soon perceived that America’s feeling was there, 
‘tnd not at the bottom of her purse. 

France and England had equally been guilty of dep- 
redations on her property, but she selected the latter as 
her enemy, because the inyiolability of the persons of 
her citizens was dearer to her than their fortunes. This 
was the characteristic of the war of 1812, a war for 
the vindication of the national honor, for the protection 
of American men, not of American gold. We had aban- 
doned im practice, compelled by the force of circum- 
stances, the principle of the armed neutrality of 1782, 
that the flag should cover the merchandize, and only 
contended that it should protect the persons on board 
of American vessels. ‘To this Great Britain would not 
assent, and when all other efforts had provec vain, and 
it was found that the flag cou!d not protect the crew, it 
was determined that the crew should protect the flag, 
and war was accordingly declared. 

In the course of some observations which he made on 
the doctrine and practice of impressment, Mr. Dupon- 
ceau related an anecdote of Commodore Bainbridge, 
which he said it would have been well if it had been im- 
itated by others. While the Commodore was a captain 
in the merchant service, before he was employed in the 
Navy of the United States, a sailor was impressed from 
on board his vessel, which mounted only 4 guns, by a 
British frigate mounting 32. He yielded to a superior 
force, but told the commander that he would retaliate 
on the first British vessel that he should mect, of an 
equal or inferior force. It was not long before he car- 
ried his threats into effect by impressing an English 
He brought the 
man to the United States, who became so attached to 


The President, before proposing the health of the | him that he remained several years in his service. The 
venerable guest, addressed the company in a speech of | case was reported to the government of that day, who 
which we can only givea brief outline. He began with found no fault with the gallant captain. ‘The British 
congratulating the gallant Commodore, on seeing him- | kept silence, and did not venture to complain. An ex- 


self surrounded by his fellow citizens of every shade of 


political opinion, the friends of Czsar and the friends of 


Pompey, alike emulous to testify their respect for a vet- 
eran officer, who had asserted the honour of the Nation- 
al Flag, and raised te the highest pitch, the glory of his 
country, by conquering on her own element, and with 
an inferior force, a brave and spirited nation, until then, 
and for many centuries, the sole mistress of the Ocean, 
and at the same time tlie proudest people on the face of 
the globe. He had also vindicated the honour of his 
country from the vile aspersions with which it had been 
assailed, from the commencement of the wars produced 
by the French Revolution. From 1793 to 1812 it was 
believed or affected to be believed in Europe, that the 
Americans were a nation of mere traders, whose idol 
was gold, and that the only way to make them feel, was 
to touch their purses. On the strength«f this suppo- 
sition, all the intelligent nations, but chiefly Great Bri- 
tain and France, fell to plundering us of our property. 
by sea and by land. With patience we bore their dep- 
redations during eighteen years without taking any mea- 
sures of retaliation, confining ourselves to empty nego- 
tiations, embargoes, non-intercourse laws, and other 
similar measures without having recourse to war, This 
confirmed them in their erroneous iceas. ‘They did not 
reflect that aman may be plundered by a highwayman, 
and still his honour remain untouched.—In_ that case it 
was Wise to count the cost, and consider whether more 
could not be lost by a war, than the plundering of the 
pirates. But it was far diffe 
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cellent example to follow hereafter, if the case should 
again occur. But it may be safely asserted that it will 
not, no power on earth shall again lay hold of the per- 
son ofan American citizen with impunity. Should any 
nation, said Mr. D. ata future day, again attempt to 
impress our seamen, we shall press their AvMIRALs. 
This abominable doctrine of impressment, from neu- 
tral vessels, was the true cause of the war of 1812. 
The honor of the Nation was to be avenged, and it was 
avenged in a signal manner. We had nothing to oppose 
to the gigantic navy of Great Britain, but six frigates 
and a few vessels of inferior size. Two of these fri- 
gates, the Constitution and the United States, in the 
first four months after the war was declared, captured 
three frigates of the enemy, at least of equal and some 
of superior force. Hardly had Great Britain, received 
notice of our having declared war against ber, when she 
saw her ships successfully fall, as it were by a rolling 
fire. Down went the Guesriere; down went the Mac- 
edonian: down went the Java, with scarcely an interval 
between. It is unnecersary to speak of the vessels of 
inferior force,which had to submit to the same fate; the 
Java was conquered by our gallant Commodore, though 
she had a crew exceeding his by 100 men, and in other 
respects was at least of equal ferce. Therehe did not 
only exhibit his valour and superior skill, but his gene- 
rosity after victory, for which he received the thanks 
of his vanquished enemy. He restored to the conquer- 
ed all their baggage; even a valusble chest of plate was 


cnt when the sacred per-| given up to the Governor of a British Island, who was 
the object of capture.— | a passenger on board the captured frigate. Such ex- 
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The honour of the nation was now avenged, and 
America tendered peace. The mediation of the Em- 
peror of Russia was offered and refused by our enemy. 
But our country seemed satisfied with the laurels she 
had won, and the war languished, until the nation was 
again roused by a wound inflicted upon her honour— 
that was the burning of the public buildings in the Me- 


tropolis of the United States—an act not so much of 


hostility as of vengeance; and which showed how much 
Britain felt the humiliation that her navy had received. 
I do not mean, said Mr, D., to revive feelings long since 
gone by, or weaken the sentiments of friendship which 
now happily exist between the United States and Great 
Britain; my object is only to prove, that a strong sense 
of national honour is the predominant feeling amongst 
Americans. From the moment that this fresh wound 
was inflicted, the nation, though under the greatest 
fiscal embarrassments, immediately rose in her strength, 
and again in four months the insult was amply and_no- 
bly revenged by the glorious victories of Lake Erie, 
Lake Champlain, Baltimore and New Orleans. Peace 
then was made, and may it long continue. 


It is delightful, continued Mr. D. to review these 
scenes especially with those who have acted such a con- 
spicuous part inthem. We may not, perhaps, have it 
jong in our power to enjoy this satisfaction, and we 
should lay hold of the opportunity while it is still within 
ourreach. The great military chiefs of the revolution- 
ary war are gone, except one, whom may God long pre- 
serve, and he lives in a foreign land. Vhe heroes of 
the war of 1812, are mortal like them, and but few 
of them remain. Where are now Lawrence, Decatur, 
M‘Donough, Perry, Blakely, and so many others? 
Gone to meet the kindred spirits of Washington, Mont- 
gomery, Greene, Putnam, Steuben, Hamilton, and their 
glorious companions, who are no more. ‘Those among 
us who are young, may live to hear our children regret 
that they did not live to see those noble defenders of 
their country, who conquered a second time our Na- 
tional Independence; and how will they not envy their 
fathers, who not only saw and knew them, but enjoyed 
their heroic converse, in the bosom of conviviality, hos- 
pitality and friendship! Let us then, concluded the 
orator, give free vent to these delightful feelings, by 
joining, with one heart and one soul, in the toast that I 
am going to propose— 

7th. Our Guest—beloved by his friends, as he was 
dreaded by the enemies of his country.—Music, Tars 
of Tripoli. 

The speech of Mr. Duponceau was often interrupted 
by bursts of applause, and at its close, nine enthusiastic 
cheers fully assured the Commodore of the hearty wel- 
come which was given to the ardent and eloquent nar- 
rative of his services. 


In rising to reply, he who could not be conquered by 
his enemies, evinced that he could be overcome by his 
friends, sensibly affected, he said. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen: For the honour you 
have done me in thus inviting me to meet you, for the 
very kind notice which has been taken by tiie venera- 
ble President, of my past services, and for the flattering 
sentiments which have been pronounced, I return you 
my grateful thanks—though not a native of this beauti- 
ful city, yet I have been intimately associated with her 
citizens from my boyhood to the present time, a period 
of nearly forty years—I have been cheered and encour- 
ager in the performance of the duties of an arduous and 
trying profession, by your uninterrupted kindness and 
hospitality. On former occasions you honoured me 
with public testimonies of approbation. 

When [ returned from captivity in Barbary, you 
expressed for me the sympathy and affection of tried 
friends. 

When it was my good fortune to conquer a gallant 
foe, you received me with enthusiasm. By this public 
act, I am assured, that I am not lessened in your estima- 
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‘tion. Believe me I am deeply sensible of your liberali- 
‘ty and kindness. 

| Permit me Mr. President to give atoast. The city of 
_Philadelphia—the seat of science, the abode of patriot- 
ism, and true hospitality. 

8th. The memory of Lawrence, Decatur, Perry, 
McDonough, Blakely, and the host of departed wor- 
thies, who maintained the independence of the Ameri- 
can flag. Honour .and gratitude to their names, and to 
the surviving companions of their glorious warfare.— 
Music, sleep the Brave. 

9th. LaFayette. Claim him who may, America’s right 
to his fame is the first, and will be maintained.—Music, 
LaFayette’s March. 

10th. France our first ally, and first follower in the 
path of liberty; may she at last find rest from her leng 
struggles in the quiet enjoyment of freedom and hap- 
piness.—Music, Marseilles Hymn. 

llth. Ireland; the Gem of the Ocean, the blood of 
her sons flowed with our own. We never can be in- 
different to her fate; may the sister island concede all 
her just rights, or remember 1776.—Music; Erin Go- 
bragh. 

12th. The principles of the armed neutrality of 1782. 
May America, in future European wars, maintain them 
against the world.—Music, Free Trade and Sailor’s 
Rights. 

15th. Sweethearts and Wives.—Music, Come haste to 
the Wedding. 

Among the volunteer toasts we find the following:— 

By the President.—The Midshipmen of the Navy of 
the United States.. The hope of our country, 

By General Patterson (one of the Vice Presidents). — 
Our gallant guest, Commodore Creighton. Werejoice 
thot the recent verdict of his peers has pronounced him 
to be what we have always believed him, an honorable 
and meritorious officer. 

Commodore Creighton, after returning thanks gave— 
The City of Philadelphia, deservedly distinguished for 
hospitality and kindness. 

Mr. J. P. Wetherill (one of the Vice Presidents — 
The Constitution of the United States; like the frigate 
which bore her name, she will nullify her enemies. 

By Lieutenant C. W. Chauncey.—The State of Penn- 
sylvania, and its beautiful and refined metropolis. 

By Judge Hopkinson.—The Stars of our Union; may 
they never be eclipsed in their brilliancy, or diminish- 
ed in their number. 

By Dr. Mitchell. —The Flag of our Country ,—may it 
long wave over the ocean, but never waver. 

By Mr. D. J. Desmond.—Naval gallantry; its best im- 
pulse; national honour; its best preservative, national 
gratitude. 

By Mr. Sansom Perot. The memory of the early 
friends of our gallant guest, Commodores Truxton and 
| Dale. 

By Mr. Calhoun.—The Commerce and Navy of the 
United States, one cannot exist without the other. 

By Mr. Cardwell.—Our weleome guest, Commodore 
| Bainbridge; he has nursed the navy from its infancy to 
| its manhood; gallantly has he fought and won his coun- 
| try’s battles. 
| Although the company received well a'l the volunteer 
| toasts, they distinguished that by General Patterson, and 

grave to Commodore Creighton three enthusiastic cheers. 

The neat and significaut toast by Judge Hopkinson, ex- 

cited also a strong expression of approbation, evincing 

the unalterable affection of Pennsylvania for the flag of 
| the whole Union. 

Although the very feeble health of Commodore Bain- 
bridge, caused him to retire early from the scene of fes- 
tivity, and thus removed one of the principal attractions 
of the occasion, yet the sound and honest impulse had 
been given to enjoyment; and we can safely say, that 
we have never wituessed a more agreeable entertain_ 
ment, As the guest retired, the company rose toa man 
and long and loud cheering greeted him at his departure* 
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SCHUYLKILL. 
Barry, - - 


NAMES 
OF 
Townships and 
Bor ughs, 
IN 


PERRY CO. 





Buffaloe, - 
Greenwood, - 
Juniata, - 


tye, - - 
Saville, - 
Toboyne, - 
‘Tyrone, - 


Wheatfield, - 


Liverpool, - 


Brunswick, - 


I, Manhantango 


Manheim, - 
Norwegian, - 
Orwigsburg bor. 
Vine Grove, - 
Rush, - - 
Schuylkill, - 
Union, - - 
U.Manhantango, 
West Penn, - 
Wayne, . 
Pottsville, - 
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WAYNE. 
Buckingham, 
Bethany boro’, 
Canaan, 
Damascus, - 
Dyberry, - 
Honesdale vil’ge 
I.ebanon, - 
Mount Pleasant, 
Palmyra, - 
Salem, - 
Sterling, - 
Preston, - 
Scott, - 
Manchester, - 
Berlin, - - 
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PROCEEDINGS OF COUNCILS. 


Tuonspay Evenrye, April 21. 
SELECT COUNCIL.—Mr. Kirrena, in the chair, 


Mr. Nerr moved to take for consideration the report 
and resolution relative to the south east and south west 
corners of Walnut and Water streets, and the following 
resolution was offered as a substitute which was agreed 
to. 

Resolved, by the Select and Common Council, that 
they consent to the alteration in the lines at the south 
west and south east corners of Water and Walnut 
streets, agreeably to the act of assembly passed in— 
1831. - 

Mr. Fox from the committee on Penn square, made 
the annexed report and resolution witha letter, the re- 
solution was agreed to, andthe Common Council con- 
curred, 

The committee on Penn Square report: 

That they have received the annexed communication 
from ‘the National Grays” a Volunteer corps of the city, 
requesting the use of one of the public squares on 
Broad strect, for a Volunteer corps from Boston, who 
purpose visiting this city in June next. 

As a like appropriation of the squares has not here- 
tofore been made, the committee have preferred sub- 
mitting the application to Councils. ‘The committee 
were apprehensive that the encampment contemplated, 
would collect crowds and thus subject to injury some | 
of the improvements about the squares. ‘They have 
been assured however, that every care will be taken to 
preserve them from injury. They offer the following 
resolution: 

Resolved by the Select and Common Council, that | 
the committee on Penn Square be authorized to allow 
the Boston C.ty Guards to occupy the south west sec- 
tion of Penn Square during the visit to Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia, April 21, 1831. 
Messrs. Fox, Kittera, Cave and Farris, 


Gentlemen—At a meeting of the Volunteer Corps of | 
**Natio.al Greys,’ held last evening, the following | 
preamble and resolutions were unanimously adopted: | 


Whereas the Committee of Arrangement, appointed | 
by the “Boston City Guards,”? to make the necessary | 
preparations for their intended visit to Philadelphia, | 
are now in the city, and have waited on the officers of | 
this corps, in order to receive such information as they | 
might be able to furnish them, and have requested them 
to use their exertions in forwarding the arrangements 
they are desirous of making:— 

And whereas they intend visiting the city about the 
beginning of June, to remain in the city 4 or 5 days, 
and whilst they remain to perform camp duty, and for 
the purpose of so doing, are anxious some public lot | 
of ground should be appropriated for their use, which | 
would be convenient to the city, and sufficiently large | 
for all the necessary purposes of the Company. 
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cils to superintend the public squares. Signed by the 
Chairman and Secretary.”” From the minutes. 
PETER FRITZ, Chairman. 

Attest—Jonn P. Brxns, Sec’ry. 

By using your exertions in procuring for the use of 
the Boston Company and one of the four squares at the 
corner of Market and Broad streets, you will confer a 
favor that will be gratefully remembered by your obe- 
dient servants, PETER FRITZ. 

JOHN P. BINNS, 


The Select Council receded from their amendments 
to the report of paving committee in items No. 4, 5, 
15 and 14, and they now stand as originally reported. 

COMMON COUNCIL.—Mr. Wetherhill offered a 
petition from Messrs. Richards and Hemphill, which was 
referred to the Watering committee. 

A comnunication from sundry Butchers was received 
and referred to the committee on Markets. 

Mr. Johnson as Chairman of the committee to whom 
was referred the communication of the Mayor and 
City Solicitor in relation to the title of a certain lot of 
ground recently purchased by Councils, made the sub- 
joined report which was passed by the Common Coun- 
cil but was laid on the table in the Select Council. 

Report: That after having examined in conjunction 
with the Solicitor the title tendered by tle Commission- 
ers of the Penitentiary, the committee are of opinion 
that the titleis not so sufficiently clear and satisfactory as 
to justify Councils in paying for it. Under these cir- 
cumstances the committee beg leave to be discharged 
from further consideration of the subject. 

The Common Council passed the resolution relative 
to the Hall of Indepcndence with an amendment includ- 
ing the front door which was concurred in by the Select 
Council. 








PENNSYLVANIA INSTITUTION FOR THE 
DEAF AND DUMB. 


At a meeting of the Directors, held April 6th, 1831, 
the following resolutions were adopted, viz. 
*‘Resolved, that the committee of Instruction be re- 


quested to publish such parts of the letter of the Prin- 
cipal on the means which he proposes to employ in ad- 
dition to those now used in the Institution for the edu- 
cation of mutes, as it may deem proper. 


Resolved, that the same committee be requested to 


solicit aid toward the formation af a library and cabinet, 
for the use of the pupils of the Pennsylvania Institu- 
tion for the Deaf and Dumb. 


“Resolved, that the Executive Committee be author- 


ized to provide for the safe keeping, and arrangement 
of all donations of books, «pparatus, &c. which may be 
made for this purpose to the Institution, and if any mo- 
ney should be contributed to this object that the Trea- 
surer be directed to keep the same in an account to be 
entitled “Library and Cabinet Fund,’ which shall be 
| applied from time to time, under the direction of the 


Therefore Resolved, This Corps anticipate much | Committee of Instruction. 


pleasure from the contemplated visit of the Boston | 
Volunteers, and that as far as in them lies, they will en- 
deavor to make their stay among us agreeable and plea- 
sant. 





Resolved, that the thanks of the Board be presented 


to Abraham Hution, Esq., the Principal, for his gener- 
ous donation of apparatus, thus commencing the useful 
plan which he with so much ability has recommended 


Resolved, The Com’d Officers be, and they hereby | to the notice of the Directors.” 


are appointed a Committee, to confer with other com- 
mittees that may be appointed by our military brethren 
to make such arrangements as they may deem requisite 
for their proper reception. 

Resolved, They be requested to use their influence 
with the members of the Select and Common Councils 
to appropriate one of the squares at the corner of Broad 
and Market streets, for the exclusive use of the “Boston 
City Guards” during their visit to our city. 

Resolved, That the foregoing preamble and resolu- 
tions be published in the daily papers,and a copy of 
them transmitted to the Committee appointed by Coun- 


The following extract from the letter of the Principal 


will more fully explain the purpose of the foregoing 
resolutions: 


“In the preceding remarks it has been attempted to 


present more correct views of the difference between 
the instruction of hearing-persons and deaf mutes, than 
is usually entertained; to show the vast superiority of 
sound over sight, as a means of acquiring language; to 
show the great advantages which hearing-persons pos- 
sess from early infancy over the deaf and dumb; and 
from all these consideratians to suggest the importance 
of commencing a collection of apparatus, specimens, 
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models, &c. to lighten the task, and to facilitate the 
progress ofthe dumb mute, ; 

*“*| am aware that the institution is not ripe for appro- 
priating funds to the objects above mentioned, butit is 
hoped and believed that the institution has many friends, 
and it may be presumed that many articles are in their 
possession, which could be easily spared, and which 
collectively, would be of much value tous. We can- 
not expect donations of valuable instruments, of ex- 
pensive apparatus, but almost any thing would be ac- 
ceptable, for we have enough of ingenuity and mechani- 
cal skill within our walls, to adapt almost any materials 
to our purpose. 

“Books ofall kinds for our library; maps, small or 
large; pictures, even if defaced and torn; fragments of 
machinery, parts of old watches and clocks; glass tubes 
and vessels of all shapes and sizes; toys, especially car- 
ved figures, and philosophical toys; minerals, chemicals, 
in vials, labelled; specimens of manufacturing products; 
preservations of animals, birds, insects, plants; speci- 
mens of the vegetable and other productions of foreign 
countries; articles in different stages of manufacture; 
philosophical instruments, however much out of repair, 
or broken; tools and models. Any of these things 
could be made useful. As these articles would be 
carefully preserved, and applied to the instruction of 
the pupils, every donor would have the satisfaction of 
feeling that he has contributed something towards the 
improvement and gratification of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands of deaf- mutes, who may hereafter enjoy the 
advantages of this institution. 

For the promotion of the beneficent design thus ex- 
hibited, the Committee of Instruction respectfully com- 
mend the subject to the notice of their fellow citizens, 
and solicit for its completion the patronage which the 
plan so eminently deserves. 

On behalf of the Committee of Instruction. 

ROBERTS VAUX, Chairman. 
Philadelphia, 4 mo. (April) 8, 1831. 





- THE WEATHER. 

The season, including the last autumn and winter 
and so much of spring as we have experienced, is worthy 
of record and remark, ‘The autumn was characterized 
by its duration; the continued existence of vegetation, 
the bland atmosphere which renders nature and nature’s 
empire joyous, and the unruffled sky of our most love- 
ly seasons. This state of weather continued until the 
8th of January when winter made his appearance in all 
his rudeness and all his violence. The snow began to 
fall on that day and centinued to fall occasionally for 
more thantwo months, During this time, the earth was 
covered with a coat of snow of from three to four feet 
in depth on an average. In places, however, it far ex- 
ceeded this average. In Cumberland valley the snow | 
drifted so much as to fill up a gorge in Wills’ mountain | 
level with the summit of the mountain on each side. 
Trees of more than one hundred years growth were in- 
humed in this congregation of congealed moisture. In 
the gorges of the Allegheny mountuin, the snow drift- 
ed in such masses that the loftiest branches of ancient | 
chesnut trees of from fifty to sixty feet in altitude were 
totally obscured. We have suffered much distress from 
the very long continuance of this “King of Snow.” | 
Many buildings were crushed, cattle destroyed, and in 
some instances human life extinguished—Much ap- 
prehension was entertained of the thaw and breaking 
up of the frost. But God, even in his judgment, is 
merciful, and causes all his visitations to result benefi- 
cially to his creatures, if they make a proper use of his 
dispensations. ‘Heaven tempers the wind to the 
shorn lamb” said Maria. 

The earth was not frozen when the snow fell, and, 
notwithstanding the continued intensity of cold weather, 
the covering prevented the earth from induration. For 
the greater part, if not the whole of the winter, a ground 
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thaw was eperating, which visibly diminished the quan- 
tity of snow, and the weather thaw coming on gradually 
and moderately, we were not afflicted with any pecu- 
liar calamity by reason of high waters. 

The spring approached with unusual benignity. The 
grass sprung up in luxuriance at her smile, and the 
grain fields promised extiaordinary abundance. The 
spade of the horticulturist was active, and the share of 
the farmer’s plough was becoming divested of the rust 
with which it was enveloped durmng the season of rest. 
We have seldom known a spring so early and luxuriant, 
or seen the summer tread with such urgency on the re- 
tiring footsteps of winter. One and all of us anticipated 
an uninterrupted enjoyment of the most agreeable char- 
acteristics of this most genial season. On Friday last (8th 
April) however, the aspect of things was changed. Our 
valley was visited by a tempest of wind and rain, that 
assailed us by fits from all quarters of the compass. 
The rain gave place to snow, which continued to drive 
in clouds, from Friday evening until Saturday night.Con- 
siderable damage was inflicted on fences and other 
property. The roof, overshot and part of the frame of 
Mr. M’Elwee’s barn was blown away, and some of it 
carried to aconsiderabla distance. A cow,the property 
of the Editor, was crushed to death, by a fragment 
of the overshoot. Other cattle, which bad taken 
refuge in the barn yard, escaped without material in- 
jury, although the yard wis literally covered with ru- 
ins. <A portion of the roof, of about, 36 by 17 feet, was 
carried about one hundred feet, and lodged on the up- 
per branches of an apple tree; and part of it is firmly 
spiked on the tree, forming a complete covering, It 
is the first shingled apple tree we have seen. 

The violence of the wind abated on Saturday night, 
and since then the temperature, of the atmosphere, bas 
been more mild.— Bedford Gazette. 

Ovun Town.—Eatables of almost every description 
are at present, and have been for some time, scarce 
in this village. Some wagon loads of provisions would 
sell for excellent prices;—we hope our northern or 
southern friends will have compassion on our citizens,. 
ard supply the town with an assortment of the good 
things of the world; ifthey do not, we will have to live 
on salt pork and maple sugar. <A fortnight since, a 
pound of coffee could not be had at any of our stores, 
of which there are nine or ten, and other necessaries 
are equally scarce. Plenty generally abounds in our 
borough, and the present scarcity is one of unnsual oc- 
currence, owing, we suppose, to the opportunity the 
fine sledding last winter presented to the farmers of 
conveying produce, &c. to market clsewere.—Brae- 
ford Settler. 

Dox.estowy, (Bucks co.) April 11. 

Last week we had two or three days of beautiful 
spring weather, which were succeeded on Friday night 
by a violent storm of wind, rain and hail. The gale con- 
tinued Saturday and part of Sunday. We fear there 
has been much destruction of property, as we have sel- 
dom experienced such a continued gale of wind, in this: 
part ofthe country. Within acircle ofa few miles we 
hear of many houses, barns, and sheds being much in- 
jured; and the fruit and forest trees, and fences in an 
exposed situation, are very generally prostrated. The 
new stone barn of Charles Smith in Plumstead town- 
ship, was unroofed and the walls much damaged. 
Several other person’s names have been mentioned to 
us, who are sufferers, but we have not been informed 
of the extent of damage done.—Jnlelligencer. 

West Cuestrer, April 13. 

On Friday night, the 8th inst. a hurricane passed over 
Chester County, from the west, attended with light- 
ning, thunder and rain, Frame barns and sheds were 
blown down, and many thousand pannels of fence pros- 
trated. Some cattle were injured. 
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In noticing the fire, by lightning, of Mr. Steven’s barn, 
at London Grove, on the night of the 20th*ult. It was 
mentioned that a light was seen west, and further in- 
jury was feared. It proved to be Col. Dickey’s cotton 
factory in Oxford. ‘Lhe loss is stated at five or six thou- 
sand dollars, about one half of which was covered by in- 
surance. We cannot but express our sincere regret, 
for the destruction of the factory is a public less, and 
more especially for the loss of Col. Dickey, whose en- 
terprise and industry in establishing the cotton busi- 
ness gave employment to many hands,and rendered him, 
in the neighbourliood, a public benefactor. 

Doxteysrown, Bucks Cy. April 12. 

B Destructive Hurricane.—On Friday night last and Sa- 
turday morning, this neighbourhood was visited by a 
very destructive hurricane from the north-east, which 
prostrated large forest trees, and fences; many buildings 
were blown down, stacks of grain were whirled over, 
and much other injury sustained by farmers and others. 
We learn that a large new stone barn belong:ng to— 
Charles Smith, of Plumstead, a barn of Dr. Price, in 
Buckingham, and several buildings in Hilltown and other 
places have been almost entirely destroyed. 

On Sunday morning there was ice of consi !erable 
thickness, and we fear that early vegetation has been nip- 
ped in the bud, which will make long faces among our 
early female gardeners, who spare no pains to excel 
each other in this commendable branch of industry, so 
rouch needed for domestic purposes,—Farmers’ Journal. 


Tut Srornm.—We regret to learn, says the Norris- 
town Herald, that the storm on Friday night last, (8th 
April) has done considerable damage in many parts of 
this county. The roofs of.2 number of houses and barns 
have been blown offand destroyed, and fences and 
trees beyond number, which have stood the storm for 
many years, now lie prostrate on the ground, 

Witxes Barne, April 15. 

The recenthigh winds did considerable injury in the 
county, in the prostration of fences. Much injury was 
done in various places, At New ¥ork, great havock 
was made among the vessels. —Democrat. 

Meapvitte, Feb. 10, 1831. 

Tar Wearner.—The mercury stood 24 degrees be- 
low zero, on the morning of Monday last. This, we be- 
lieve, isthe severest cold that has been experienced in 
this region for many years —Craw/ford Messenger. 


THE ANNUAL REPORT 


Of the Female Association for the Relief of the Sick and 
Infirm with Clothing, &c. 

The funds of the Association having been nearly ex- 
pended with the close of the winter, it only remains to | 
present to its friends the extent of usefulness it has | 
been enabled to dispense. Since the commencement 
of the past season, the members made, and personally | 
distributed, 2,209 garments, amongst individuals in 484 | 
families; and in consequence of the liberal donations 
received during the most inclement part of the winter, 
the association has been enabled not only to extend its | 
exertions in relieving the sick and infirm, but have also 
afforded relief to such other deserving poor, whose 
necessities required it, and in many cases to furnish ad- 
ditional aid with fuel, shoes and groceries. 

The season was commenced by tbe Assecia- 


tion, with $112 16 
Received in annual subscriptions, 75 00 
Received in Donations collected by members, 107 37 


Received of M. Carey, Chairman of Commit- 

tee of superintendence, 20 00 
Received Donations collected by the friends 

of the association, in consequence of thie 
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severity of the winter, 











| 710 60 
| $1,024 35 
—___ 
Paid for Fuel delivered to 160 Families, $224 90 
Groceries and 50 pair Shoes, 71 64 
1,403 yards Flannel, 304 52 
| 1,119 yards Calico, 123 11 
581 yards Domestic Muslin, 56 79 
430 yards Fu.tian, 58 35 
56 yards Satinet, 30 24 

133 yards Check, 14 26 

36 Comfortables and Blankets, 39 35 

283 pair Stockings, 60 09 

Sewing Cotton, Tapes, &c. 12 45 

$995 70 

Balance in the hands of the Treasurer, 28 83 

$1,024 53 


In addition to the articles purchased, donations were 
received of 102 Blankets and Coverlids; 117 pair Stock- 
ings; 91 yards Muslin; 186 yards Flannel; some Cloth 
and other Dry Goods. ‘The extensive means of use- 
fulness that the association has thus been permitted to 
furnish to the suffering Poor, during the severity of the 
hard winter that bas just passed, iscause of much thank- 
fulness to its members, for in the two preceding win- 
ters. the means of expenditure enly amounted to about 
~ dollars each winter. 


In submitting the Annual Report to the Public, the 
members of the association recur with feelings of grati- 
tude, to the interest manifested by many benevolent in- 
dividuals, whose active exertions in behalf of the asso- 
ciation, at a period when its funds were nearly exhaust- 
ed, and the claims for relief most numerous and press- 
ing, encouraged them to persevere in endeavouring to 
alleviate the distresses of the suffering poor and they 
have the satisfaction of believing their efforts have not 
been unavailing. 

Philadelphia, 3d mo. 15th, 1831: 

LYDIA W. PRICE, Treasurer. 

Excizanetu A. Tuomas, Secrelary. 


Cincinnati, (Ohio,) April 5. 

Commerce of Cincinnali.—The commerce of our city 
with Philadelphia, has greatly increased the present sea- 
;son. On conversing with many of our merchants, who 
| have returned from the east, we find scarcely one it 
five of them'went to Baltimore. ‘Ihe reasons are un- 
|answerable. The Cumberland road is in a most villain- 
ous state; while the stage fare, aud the tavern fare, are 
both much higher than on the road from Pittsburg to’ 
Philadelphia, and not as good. The road from Pitts- 
| burg to Philadelphia, we are informed by a gentleman, 
| a Marylander, who has just returned from the latter city, 
|is in excellent order; the stage fare reduced,and the 


| 
} 


[Aprin 


tavern fare cheap and good; and so great was the travel- 
ing upon it, that,although four or five stages stafted from 
Puiladelphia every morning for Pittsburg, he was obli- 
ged to secure a seat a week before hand! Add to which, 
the supply of goods in Philadelphia is complete every 
season, while that of Baltimore is only so by fits and 
starts. In another year, the Pennsylvania rail-roads and 


| canals will have connected the Ohio river with Phila- 


delphia; and when the already immense and incalcula- 
bly increasing trade of this river shall have once taken 


its course, it will be as difficult to divert it to another,: 


as to change the stream by which it is carried on. 
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